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Memorabilia. 
HE women of Cambodia make sampots. 
These are the long and wide sashes of 
silk of many colours which they bind around 
their waists. The first thing you want is 
the silk. Accordingly, the weaver begins by 
rearing the silk-worm and, in due course, 
winding the silken thread from the cocoon. 
A loom is wanted; her family constructs it 
with wood from the neighbouring forest. 
Colours must be found: the weaver goes out 
into the forest and finds bark of different 
kinds, bulbs and roots, each of which she 
treats as behoves, and so gets a supply of 
indizo, saffron, lacquer-red or whatever other 
colour she has a mind to. The series of 
patient operations to which she now gives 
is the longer and more intricate be- 
cause her rich colourings are to be equally 
line on both sides of the web. Sometimes 
she dyes the thread before weaving. The 
threads are plunged into the bath stretched 
tight on a frame as if on a lyre, and with the 
parts not intended to take the colour firmly 
and tightly wrapped im fibre. Or the weay- 
ing may be done with the undyed silk. Then 
a design is traced on the web; and the parts 
which are to receive the several colours in 
the successive baths are left exposed, while 
the rest is gathered i» bunches and, again, 
wrapped tight in sibre. The whole is then 
immersed in the dye. This latter method 


herseri 


gives the more varied colouring and the more | 


elaborate decoration, but it is easy to see 
that it requires immense care, skill and 
accuracy to produce the completely satisfac- 
tory result. 
make, from rearing the silkworm to readi- 
ness for wearing, is between three and four 
months; a Cambodian woman will not pro- 
duce more than three in the year, fitting the 
work in, as she has to do, among her various 
domestic duties. The interesting point is 
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yet to come. 


The time a sampet takes to | 
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She has no pattern to work 
by. She does it all out of her own head, 
following the fancy of the moment, memories 
of other designs, memories of what she has 
seen her mother do. M. Robert de la Sizer- 
anne, from whose article — in the first Aug- 
ust Revue des Deux Mondes, on Art at the 
Colonial Exhibition—we have been quoting 
these particulars, goes on to speak of the 
‘‘ Service des arts cambodgiens,’’ which the 
French have established in order to ensure 
for this and other like work, steadiness of 
production and a regular sale. This seems 
a hazardous enterprise, for inspiration in 
the native art of primitive races is a deli- 
cate, even, if one may so put it, a fugitive 
affair. Native masters, it is true, are 
teaching these native arts by native methods 
to native artists. Well and good, so far. 
But will not what is produced for the mar- 
ket, taste of the market. It is an old prob- 
lem, this, of the prevenient influence of 
money. We were interested in the Eng- 
lish references in the article. Ruskin one is 
not surprised to see, but an allusion to work 
which needs ‘‘ des doigts de fée de Rack- 
ham ’’ was not so much a matter of course. 


WE have read with interest the suggestive 

paper entitled ‘ Verse as Social His- 
tory,’ by Mr. L, A. G. Strong in this month’s 
Nineteenth Century. My. Strong has for five 
years been editing an annual anthology of 
magazine verse. After remarking on the 
special qualities which verse derives first from 
its disinterestedness ; and then from its emo- 
tional sincerity, he tells us that each of 
the anthologies contained about a hundred 
poems; and that for every poem included 
about seventy were passed over. If these are 
classified according to the academic method, 
from Alpha plus downward, the class 
typical of the mass, he says, is found to 
be what examiners would mark Beta plus or 
Bl. His explanation of this second-rateness 
—so good, yet not attaining to Alpha—is, we 
think, especially worth reflecting on. The 
real trouble with the B1 poet he derives from 
the fact ‘‘that he cannot attain intellectual 
solitude.” He admires too much, and too 
much follows the Al poet. The character- 
isation of the years, again, is both enter- 
taining and instructive. There was a year 
devoted to poetic sense of nature’s indiffer- 
ence; a year of biographical confidences, On 
differences between the poetry of men and 
women we found several fresh ideas, and we 
think there are points to be considered in 
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his claim that verse furnishes a better, be- 


cause a less trammelled, representation of 


the times than the novel does. He says of | 
minor poetry in England that it is | 
anxiously on the defensive—which, if accep- | 


ted as true, would, no doubt, qualify the 
claim. 


THERE are a few more details to be added 
to the account of the preparations for 
the Weimar Goethe celebrations next year. 
An addition to the Goethe National 
Museum is to be dedicated on March 23. 
The completion of this building will fulfil 
a wish long cherished by Professor Hans 
Wahl, director of the Goethe House and 
known as Weimar’s ‘‘ Goethe Pope,”’ as well 
as by all friends of Goethe. The space 
available in the old Goethe House on the 
Frauenplan was quite inadequate for worthy 
exhibition of the 60,000 items, more or less, 


of Goethiana. The enlarging of the Museum | 


will make it possible to fulfil more reli- 
giously Goethe’s directions in his will: 

My manuscripts, my correspondence and my 
collections of every kind are worth the most 
careful preservation. Not so soon will so many 
and so varied possessions of interesting nature 
be collected by one individual. Chance, the 
kindness of my contemporaries and my long 
life have favored me in uncommon degree... . 
I have not collected by impulse or arbitrarily, 
but always with the plan and purpose of fur- 
thering my own education systematically, and 
I have learned something from every piece in 
my possession. I should be glad to see my 
collection preserved in the same sense. 

The new building, which will close the 
Goethe Garden on the east side, has not yet 
been begun, but the money needed, about 
200,000 marks, is in hand. The Thuringian 
Government has guaranteed the requisite 
loan—to be advanced by a bank and repaid 
from the proceeds of a lottery. ‘Thuringia. 
of which Weimar is the capital, has also 
bought the land on which the building is to 
be erected. Professor Tessenow of Berlin 
is the architect. The building will be of a 
very simple form. No attempt will be made 
to copy the style of the Goethe rooms of the 
same house, in which the poet lived and 
worked for fifty years. 


OOKING through the Publisher and 
Bookseller for Aug. 14, we came to a list 

of August anniversaries in which, of course, 
Scott and de Quincey make appearance. We 
were interested in a remark upon them. 
‘* Both enjoy an immortality, and even sales 


that would be the enyy of many a living | 


author.’’ In the case of Scott, such sales 


are not altogether surprising, for at any 
rate the young cannot be allowed to grow 
up quite in ignorance of him; and perhaps 
in the rest of the world he has more admirers 
than is often supposed. But we confess to 
learning with astonishment that de Quincey’s 
work is bought to an extent that would give 
any satisfaction to a modern writer, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From Lead’s Weekly Journal, or British- 
Gazetteer, Saturday, August 21, 1731. 





Lonpon, Auguft 21. 

It having been reprefented to the Right 
Hon, the Lords of the Admiralty, that the 
Sails and Rigging on board his Majefty’s 
Ships in Commiffion do very much decay, for 
want of a proper Perfon to take Care of them 
(thofe Stores being formerly under the Boat- 
fwain’s Care) their Lordfhips were pleafed 
fome time fince to fend their Orders to the 
Commiffioners of the Navy to appoint a 
proper Sail-maker to go on board each of his 
Majefty’s Ships as foon as commiffioned, 
fuch Sail-makers firft paffing Examination 
before the Officers of any of his Majefty’s 
Yards of their Qualifications, and how long 
they have followed Sail-making. 

On Monday laft a very odd Race was run 
in St. James’s Park, between two young Gen- 
tlemen for a confiderable Wager, viz. the firft 
being to run twice round the Park, which 
is fomewhat above two Miles, whilft the other 
fetch’d 100 Stones, one by one, plac’d at a 
Yard Diftance from each other, and put 
them into a Hat, which by Computation is 
near three Miles; fo that the Wager was 
eafily won by the former, 

CASUALTIES this week. 
Drowned 1, Found dead 2, Hang’d himfelf 1, 
Kill’d accidentally 1. 

Chriftened Males 163 Females 155 In all 318 
Buried Males 254 Females 231 In all 485 
Increafed in the Burials this week 27. 
Whereof have died, 

Under Two Years Forty and Fifty— 50 





of Age — 194 | Fifty and Sixty— 42 
Between Two and Sixty and Seventy 23 
Five —— 54] Seventy and 
Five and Ten — 7 Bighty ——— 19 


Ten and Twenty 11] Eighty and 





Twenty and Thir- Ninety ———— 8 
ty — —— 39| Ninety and up- 
Thirty and Forty 37 wards ——  l 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CHIPPENDALE’S SHOP-SIGN, 
‘THE CHAIR.” 


ROBABLY few eighteenth-century crafts- 
men have been so much written about as 
Thomas Chippendale, the cabinet-maker. It 
is somewhat remarkable, therefore, that his 
shop-sign has not become known and spoken 
of in the many books dealing with his work. 
So far as I know, none of his latter-day 
biographers, including Ernest Radford in 
the ‘D. N. B.’, have given this information. 
“Rainy Day Smith,’ in ‘ Nollekens and 
His Times,’ refers to Chippendale’s premises 
as being at No. 60, St. Martin’s Lane, and 
Wilfred Whitten in his very fully annotated 
edition of this book states in a foot-note 
that ‘‘ the great furniture maker and uphol- 
sterer had made the house known by its sign 
‘The Chair’,’’ but he gives no authority for 
this statement. Chapter and verse for it can, 
however, be given by, reference to one of 
Chippendale’s own advertisements which 
appeared in the Whitehall Evening Post, 
4 Dec., 1756 

This advertisement announces that :— 

This Day was published. Neatly engrav’d on 
160 folio copper plates, price ‘£1 16s., bound 
two guineas. The Second Edition of The 
Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Director... . 
By T. Chippendale of St. Martin’s Lane, Cabi- 
net Maker. 

Printed for the author and sold by R. Sayer 
in Fleet Street : 

All Commissions for Household Furniture, 
or drawing thereof, sent to the Cabinet and 
Upholstery Warehouse, at the Chair in St. 
Martin’s Lane will be most punctually ob- 
served and executed in the greatest taste and 
on the most reasonable terms. 

By the Publick’s most humble servants 

T. Chippendale. 
J. Rannie. 


Besides giving us authorisation for Chip- 
pendale’s sign this advertisement is interest- 
ing for the fact that is affords us good reason 
for fixing the year of publication of the 
second edition of ‘ The Director’ as 1756. A 
point about which there has been some doubt. 
The date of the second edition is usually 
stated to be 1759. 

The James Rannie, whose name is coupled 
with that of Thomas Chippendale 
above advertisement, was a partner in the 
firm until his death in 1766. The termina- 
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tion of the partnership was announced in the 
Public Advertiser, 10 Feb., 1766, when notice 
was given that ‘‘ the Trade will for the 
future be carried on by Mr. Thomas Chip- 
pendale on his own account.’? About two 
months later advertisements appeared of the 
sale by auction of the firm’s stock-in-trade of 
furniture and timber, but the public were 
informed that the business would be carried 
on by Chippendale at the old premises 
nevertheless. 

“The Chair ’’ was a sufficiently uncommon 
sign to have escaped mention by Larwood 
and Hotten, in their ‘ Historv of Sign- 
boards,’ except in the form of ‘‘ The Three 
Chairs,’’ where it is grouped along with 
‘“The Sedan Chair”? and ‘‘ The Two Chair- 
men’’; the inference being that it was a 
sign used of taverns likely to be frequented 
by sedan chair-men. This is a view which 
I do not agree with for I have found the sign 
of ‘‘ The Chair,’’ or ‘‘ The Covered Chair ”’ 
on the trade-cards of cabinetmakers, and the 
emblem portrayed in these cases has always 
been of an ordinary household chair. The 
‘““ Covered Chair ’’ was not another term for 
the sedan-chair, as Macmichael surmises in 
his ‘ Charing Cross,’ but was merely the usual 
form of chair with an upholstered seat. 

AmBROSE HEAL. 

At the Sign of The Four-Poster, 

Tottenham Court Road. 


MILTON AS TRANSLATOR. 


PS an interesting Post-Script to his Bucer 

tract, Milton seems anxious to show that 
he has not slavishly translated Bucer, 
‘“whom,”’ he says, ‘““I deny not to have 
epitomiz’d,”” and he presently makes the 
plea more general by adding: 

Others may read him in his own phrase on 
the first to the Corinthians, and ease me who 
never could delight in long citations, much less 
in whole traductions; whether it be natural 
disposition or education in me, or that my 
mother bore me a speaker of what God made 
mine own, and not a translator. 

After such an explicit statement in 1644 
we could hardly expect that in 1650 any 
translation, even if it were the work of Mil- 
ton, would be so proclaimed on the title- 
page and the object of the present Note is 
to contend that the English version of May’s 
‘ Breviary of the History of the Parlia- 
ment of England,’ published in that year, 


| was really the work not of May himself but 


of Milton. The title-page tells us that the 
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tei was ‘ ‘ Written in bikie ‘ 7. M. 


for the generall good translated out of the | 


Latine into English,” thus leaving the trans- 
lator’s identity possibly an open question at 
that time. The title-page of the second edi- 
tion, published in 1655, is less equivocal; 
there we find: 

First written in Latine, & after done into 

English, 
By Thomas May, Esq. 

The spacing and capital B perhaps leave 
an opening for suspicion still, but it is 
unnecessary to stress this. May had then 
been dead nearly five years. The licence in 
the first English version is dated ‘‘ Junii 10, 


1650.” The Latin original has simply 
““ Authore T.M.’’ on the title-page, un- 


dated, and was published early in 1650. As 
the year then began with Lady Day, the Eng- 
lish version must have followed very 
promptly. May and Milton were both 
engaged in secretarial service for the Parlia- 
ment, and might well be in sympathetic touch 
with each other. May had previously pub- 
lished, in 1647, a ‘ History of the Long Par- 
liament,’ in English, but the story is not 
continued beyond the Battle of Newbury in 
1643. The Breviary is not an epitome of the 
History. but an independent work conclud- 
ing in November, 1648, when the King’s trial 
was imminent. 

May died quite suddenly in November, 
1650; till then he was well, so that no other 
translator is needed on chronological grounds. 
But one finds here and there instances of 
unorthodox orthography, such as ‘‘thir”’ 
(p. 206), ‘“‘ heighth’’ (p. 212), which are 
known to be characteristic of Milton but not 
of May. Moreover, the English version is 
not exactly a word for word translation, and 
some extensions suggest that the translator 
was more uncompromising than the author 
in his criticism of Charles I; thus, when the 
literal version would be: ‘‘ but he [the King] 
was resolved to submit to anything rather 
than Parliaments,’’ the translation reads: 
“but the King, while he could make any 
other shift, how low soever and dishonourable, 
would not endure to think of a Parliament,’’ 


of Milton. 


9 


Similarly the Latin 
*‘variis modis is rendered 
illegall waies,’? and the literal rendering 
“the Judges being obliged to serve the King’s 
will ’’? becomes ‘‘ for the Judges by altering 
a clause in their Patents were enforced to 
serve the King’s will,’ 
extension must remind 


gestive 


the reader of a 


and the translator’s | 
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A ea comparison of the 
translation with the original reveals many 
similar instances, and in spite of the restric. 
tions which translation imposes the general 
style of the English writer has rather more 
resemblance to that of Milton in his ‘ His. 
tory of Britain’ than it has to that of 
May in his ‘ History of the Long Parlia- 
ment’ mentioned above. Moreover, it seems 
natural enough that the author who had 59 
lately put forward ‘ Iconoclastes’ and ‘ The 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates’ should 
wish the Breviary to circulate in English, 
with a little underlining too; it hardly 
seems so likely that May should have writ- 
ten in Latin if he was equally eager to see 
the text in English. 

In conclusion, an interesting textual coin- 
cidence between the text of the Breviary and 
that of Milton’s sonnet on Fairfax seems 
worth noting. Referring to the widespread 
recrudescence of Royalist hostility in 1648, 
the Breviary text, here literally “Englished, 
says: ™ 

. Suddenly a new head of this 
sprung up;” 


Hydra 


while the sonnet in precisely the same con- 
nection has: 

“ . . . new rebellions raise 
Thir Hydra heads, .. .” 


Hucu C. H. Canny. 


NOTES ON LONDON BOOKSELLERS 
AND PUBLISHERS, 
1700—1750. 
(See ante pp. 39, 60, 76, 114. and 93). 


GaRDNER, E. Of Lombard Street. He 
was advertising in 1750, though there ap- 
pears to be no trace of his name any earlier. 
He was not a very prominent bookseller, by 
all appearances, and Nichols, who men- 
tions most of the important members of the 
profession at that date, never once refers to 


him. 
Geary, Madam. She is included by 


i 2 | Nichols in his list of benefactors to Bowyer 
where the phrasing and animus are quite sug- | 


in 1712. Outside of this document I have 


| not met her name. 


“by many | 


Gipson, Ropert. He had a shop at the 
Golden Hat Block in Middle Row, Holborn, 
in 1700, but by 1703 was at the Roebuck, 
between the two Temple Gates in Fleet 
Street. All trace of him is lost after 1704. 

GirrorD, Rosert, He was trading at Old 
Bedlam, without Bishopsgate (i.e. in the 
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porch of Bethlehem Hospital) as early as 


1689. Plomer suggests that he was still there | 
in 1721, and points out that at the end of W. | 


Gent’s ‘England’s Witty and Ingenious 


Jester ’ (1717) are several lists of books pub- | 


lished and sold by him. Dunton character- 
isee him as ‘‘ a very witty, ingenious, thriv- 
ing man.” 

Gites (or Gyles), Fiercuer. He was 
trading from his shop against Gray’s Inn in 
Holborn as early as April 10, 1713, when he 
advertised for sale the library of Dr. Wag- 
staffe. He continued in business until his 
death on Nov. 8, 1741. He was patronised 
by many eminent writers of the day, amongst 
them William Warburton, and held several 
public offices. Nichols says that he was 
treasurer of the Charity School in Hatton 
Garden. 

GILLIFLOWER, MatrHew. Was an _ old- 
established bookseller when the century 
opened, having first taken over his shop in 
Westminster Hall in 1671. In 1688 he pub- 
lished Lord Halifax’s ‘ Advice to His Daugh- 
ter,’ a second edition of which, also by Gilli- 
flower, appeared in 1696. He was still in 
business in 1703 (see Dunton, i. 214), 
though Plomer traces him no farther than 
1702. Dunton describes him as a_ keen 
business-man. 

GittivER, Lawton. A noted bookseller of 
the mid-years of the eighteenth century, 
seems to be first mentioned in the Daily Post 
of April 9, 1730. At this date his business 
premises were situated at Homer’s Head, 
against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. 
He was still flourishing in 1735, for in that 
year he was one of the partners in the pub- 
lication of Henry Carey’s ballad farce, ‘ The 
Honest Yorkshireman.’ ' 

Goopwin, TrmotHy. He was established as 
a bookseller at the Queen’s Head, against St. 
Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street by 1700, 
in which year he published Welwood’s 
“Memoirs of the Last Hundred Years.’ He 
was still in trade in 1712, when he raised the 
subscription for Bowyer, and gave a personal 
contribution of ten guineas. Nichols (iii 
283) relates that in after years the younger 
Bowyer felt so much gratitude for this assist- 
ance that he searched far and wide for a 
relative or a descendant of Goodwin that he 
— repay the kindness. Goodwin died in 


Gostinc, Ropert. 


seventh share of ‘ Captain Cook’s Voyages’ 


to Lintot for £7 3s. Od. His shop was then | 


Was in business by | 
1707, and on Dec. 17, 1711, disposed of a | 


| at the Middle Temple Gate in Fleet Street, 


The 


or, as he sometimes described it, 
Mitre, Near the Temple Gate, where 
he remained until about 1735, when 


he shifted to the Mitre and Crown, opposite 
Fetter Lane. Here he was still residing 
when he died on Jan. 4, 1741. Gosling’s 


| name was connected with several important 


publications, not least amongst them the 
‘ Historical Register,’ which he ushered into 
the world in 1730 with the help of R. and 
E. Nutt, and Daniel Browne, and an edition 
of the works of Selden, the proposals for 
which were issued in 1721. A record of a 
number of his publications is preserved in 
Nichols i, 219, 242, 247, 249, 256, 529, 434, 
467, 469; ii. 87; vi. 188, 198: while a list 
of his stock on antiquarianism (for he was 
well known in his day as an antiquarian), is 
to be found in the Daily Post for Tuesday, 
Jan. 12, 1720. Timperley says that Sir 
Francis Gosling, bookseller, banker and 
Alderman of London, was his son. 

Govuce. J. He is included by Plomer for 
the years 1700-1707. His address is given 
as Westminster Hall. Beyond this I have 
been unable to ascertain anything about him. 

GRAVES, J. Was in business as a_book- 
seller at St. James’s by 1716. In 1721 he 
can still be followed through the press adver- 
tisements, but after this date he sinks into 
obscurity. He may have been the son of 
another J. Graves, who was trading at 
Salisbury Street in the Strand, 1681-1715, 

Gray, S. He had a bookseller’s shop 
in the Poultry during the year 1730. I 
have not been able to trace him prior or 
subsequent to this date, though one S. Gray 
of Paternoster Row was advertising as a 
printer in 1720. 

GREEN, T. Over against the Meuse Gate, 
Charing Cross, He was publishing the Daily 
Courant in conjunction with J. Stagg, T. 
Jackson, and J. Roberts during the years 
1729-32. Timperley also records a Thomas 
Green in Spring Gardens in 1729, but so far 
as I am aware, there is no evidence that this 
was the same person. 

GRIFFITHS, Ratpu. The one time employer 
of Goldsmith. He was publishing the 
Monthly Review from his shop at the Dun- 
ciad in St. Paul’s Church Yard in 1749, 
Thomas Davies (‘ Dramatic Miscellanies,’ 
17 +), tells us that in his youth he was 
apprenticed to Jacob Robinson in Ludgate 
Street, though what truth there is in this 
statement is by no means certain, as other 
authorities do not substantiate it. In 1754 
Griffiths removed to Paternoster Row, and 
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in 1759 to the Strand. A well-known book- | 
seller of his day, he carried on business until 
1773, when he retired to live on the fortune 
he had made. <A character sketch of 
Griffiths appears in the European Magazine 
for January, 1804. 

Gricc, G. Bookseller, near Charing 
Cross, is known for one pamphlet, J. Owen’s | 
‘Sermon to Dissenters ’ (1717). 

Groves, J. and W. They 
partners in bookselling in 1720. | Their ad- 
dress was then, Angel Alley, Bishopsgate 
Street. They cannot be traced after this 
year. Plomer omits them altogether. 

Guy, THomas. Founder’ of Guy’s Hos- 
pital. He combined in one the professions 
of bookseller and stockbroker, though it was 
in the latter capacity that he amassed the 
greater part of his fortune. According to 
the account of him given by Nichols (iii. 
599-60), he commenced his connection with 
the bookselling trade when he was bound 
apprentice, on Sept. 2, 1660, to John Clarke 
at the Mercer’s Chapel. His apprenticeship | 
expired in 1668, when he set up a business 
of his own near the Stocks Market on a capi- 
tal of about two hundred pounds. Shortly 
afterwards he moved to Lombard Street, and | 
in 1672 became the official publisher to Ox- 
ford University, producing for many years 
the Oxford Edition of the Bible. He was a 
well-known figure in the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, Sheriff of the City of London, and in 
1695, M.P. for Tamworth. By investing in 
South Sea stock he made a considerable for- | 
tune, yet, Nichols says, ‘‘ His custom was to 
dine on his shop counter with no_ other 
table-cloth than an old newspaper. He was 
also as little nice in regard to his ap- 
parel.’? He died on Dec. 17, 1724. For de- 
tails of his life and character see Dunton, 
op. cit., i. 205; Nichols iii, 599-600; F. A. 
Mumby, ‘ Bookselling and Publishing 
(1930), pp. 158-162; G. T. Bettany, ‘ A Bio- | 
graphical History of Guy’s Hospital ’ (1892) ; 
and F .Madan, ‘ A Brief Account of the Ox- 
ford University Press’ (1908). 

GwiLtim, —. He is classed by Nichols as | 
a printer, but Dunton states expressly that 
in 1703 he was a bookseller, with his shop 
in Bishopsgate Street. From the same 
authority we gather that he had a booth 
at Bristol Fair every year. He was still pub- 
lishing in 1707, when he was sued by the 
Stationers’ Company for infringement of | 
privilege. 

Hatsey, M. Of St. Michael’s Church 
Porch in Cornhill. He is included in Dun- 
ton’s list of booksellers living in 1703, with | 


advertise as 


| lications, amongst 


the comment that of all the profession in 
London, he had probably the most. thor. 
ough knowledge of his trade. In his long 
career as a bookseller he was _ fortunate 
enough to back several highly successful pub- 
them ‘The Athenian 
Spy.’ 

He was still in business in 1720, when. 


| with Dodd and Child as partners, he pub- 


lished ‘ A Compendious Treatise of Diseases 
of the Skin.’ 

Hancock, Jouyn. He was in business in 
Pope’s Head Alley, near the Royal Exchange 
in Cornhill at the opening of the century, 
and had, indeed, then been established as a 
bookseller for a number of years. He was 
still alive in 1705, though nothing is known 
of him after. Dunton remarks that ‘he 
hath got a considerable estate by bookselling, 
and both he and his aged father before him 
had the character of being two fair dealers.” 

Harpin, THOMAS. Had set up at the 
Wheatsheaf, near Hungerford Market in 
1693, and was still there at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. By 1721, how- 
ever, he had removed to the Bible and Anchor 
in the New Exchange in the Strand, where 
he remained till his death on Nov. 18, 1737. 

HarpinG, Joun. He is described by Dun- 
ton as ‘‘ a very honest man, an understand- 
ing bookseller, and a zealous Church of 
England man.’’ By 1700 he was established 
at the Post Office in St. Martin’s Lane, and 
in 1712 he was one of the benefactors to 
Bowyer, but after this date he becomes ob- 
scure. 


HARDING, SAMUEL. He may have been 
the son, or at least the successor, of the 
above. His career is not at all plain, but 


| he was certainly trading at the Post House, 


St. Martin’s Lane, in 1725 and at the Bible 
and Anchor, St. Martin’s Lane in 1735, for 


» in that year he published Roberti Stephani 


Thesaurus Lingue Latins in four volumes. 
He died at Edgware on Jan. 18, 1755. 
Hare, J. A maker of musical instruments 
and a vendor of books on music. He had a 
shop in Mutton Court, over against Haber- 
dasher’s Hall, as early as 1680. By 1700 he 


was at the Golden Viol in St. Paul’s 
| Churchyard, but in 1718 he was _ trading 
| from the Viol and Flute in Cornhill, After 


this date I have been unable to trace him. 

HarrorD, Rosert. He kept a pamphlet 
shop in St. Paul’s Churchyard 1685-1714. 
The earlier date I quote on the authority 
of Plomer. I have been able to find only a 
few references to him during the years 
1700-1714. He may be identical with the 
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Robert Harford who was sauna at The | 
Angel in Cornhill in 1679. 

Harcrave, Ricuarp. Of Fleet Street. | 
He is included by Plomer on evidence which 
is far from convincing. He had certainly 
conducted a bookselling business from 1689- 
96, but I have been unable to find any trace 
of him in the eighteenth century. 

Harper, CHARLES. Was joint publisher 
with Motte, in 1693, of Samuel Wesley’s 

‘Life of Christ.’ At this date his premises 
were situated at the Flower de Luce against 
St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet Street. Dun- 
ton gives him a good character and desig- 
nates him ‘‘ a pillar of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany.”’ He was still living and in business 
in 1712, when he contributed to the relief 
fund for Bowyer. 

FrepERIcK T. Woop. 
(To be continued.) 


[®: JOHNSON AT TOBERMORY. 
During a recent stay at Tobermory in 


the isle of Mull, I gathered some interest- 
ing information relating to the visit of Dr. 
Johnson and Boswell to that place in 1773. 

The house at which they were  enter- 
tained by the wife and daughter of Dr. 
Maclean is still in existence, being now 
known as Erray Farm. It was at that time 
the mansion-house of Mishnish Estate, but 
has since been superseded as such by the 
more modern Erray House, which stands im- 
mediately in front of it. It is a plain, sub- 
stantial, whitewashed building of two low 
storeys; only half of it is now used as a 
dwelling-house, the rest having been con- 
verted into a cow-byre, and the windows 
blocked up so as to leave only the usual nar- 
row slits. 

Miss Maclean, whose accomplishments so 
much impressed Dr. Johnson, had an unfor- 
tunate subsequent history. After her father’s 
death, and against his declared wishes, she 
married a Tobermory inn-keeper named 
Mackenzie; he was a worthless person, and, 
after dissipating his own and his_ wife’s 
means, he died and left her destitute. Her 
mother’s kindred, the Macleans of Coll, pro- 
vided her with a small house at Dervaig in 
Mull, where she eventually died, 
buried at Kilmore. 

The spinet, on which Boswell says, 


well toned,’? was still in existence about | 
thirty years ago, but its last owners, in 


ewe AND : ian 


and was | 


‘she | 
gave us several tunes,’’ and ‘‘ which, though | 
made so long ago as in 1667, was still very | 
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ignorance of the ancient instrument’s history 
and value, unfortunately destroyed it. 

For the above facts I am chiefly indebted 
to Mr. Robert Brown of Tobermory, who has 
an extensive knowledge of the local history 
and associations, 

J. HIvpte. 


NOTES ON EARLY AUSTRALIAN 
+* CHARTS AND DISCOVERERS.—The 
precise period of the discovery of Australia 
is doubtful. The first mariners who saw 
the mighty Southern Island Continent are 
lost for ever in oblivion. As the Norsemen 
found America centuries before Columbus, 
there may have been venturous sea captains 
along the coast of Australia long before even 
the time of the first reputed discoverer of 
the great Southern Land. Possibly the first 
civilized men were wrecked mariners who 
never returned, Spanish, Portuguese and 
Dutch navigators, back in the dim forgotten 
past, searched far seas for the ‘ Magel- 
hanica,’’ or the ‘Terra Australis In- 
cognita’’ which the poets of that age des- 
cribed as the 


Wild weird clime, 
Lying sublime, 
Out of space and out of time. 


Chinese in their search for another Java, 
yielding edible nests of Hirundo Esculento 
(Edible Swallow), or in their eager hope 
for unlimited trepang or impelled by thirst 
of discovery, may have visited the North 
Coast of Australia long before any European 
navigator. The French claim the first dis- 
covery of Australia for their countryman De 
Gonneville in 1503, but the evidence is not 
clear enough to show whether he really saw 
the continent itself, or only Java, or New 
Guinea. Old manuscript charts bearing 
date 1531 and 1542 have marked on them 
an extensive country to the Southward of 
the Moluccas, under the name ‘“‘ Jaya la 
Grande ’’ (Great Java) which agrees nearer 
with the position and extent of ‘Terra 
Australis’? than with any _ other land. 


| Photolithographs of some of these maps have 


been added to the Public Library of Syd- 
ney and Melbourne. In one of them the 
outline, as far as Morton Bay, on the east 
coast, and as far as the Dampier Archipelago 
on the west, is considered as fairly accurate. 
The names of the geographical features on 
these maps, where marked, are in Portuguese, 
and it may therefore be considered certain 
that the Portuguese are entitled to the hon- 
our of being the original discoverers, but 
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though known to be mene 
to 1540 (and probably between 1507 and 
1529) is not now likely to be ascertained. 
Ramusio, in a preface to Marco Polo’s Book, 
uses these words respecting the Southern 


the exact date, 


““Terra Incognita ’’ — ‘‘ In these unknown 
regions, as regards the South, the first to 


make discoveries have been the Portuguese 
Captains of our own age.’?’ — What was 
thought three centuries ago, and more, is 
now regarded as very probable. 

Portugal and Spain were once united, 
though separated again, and some confusion 
has arisen whether discoveries in part of the 
sixteenth century (1501-1600) were due to 
Portuguese or Spaniards. Portuguese, how- 
ever, is the language used on the maps. The 
Dieppese chait of Desliens of 1566, which 
places the flags of the various nations own- 
ing territory, has the flag of Portugal over 
Great Java—the great South Land of the 
Ancients—now Australia. Spaniards and 
Portuguese with their knowledge of New 
Guinea, and the islands near it, before 1550, 
could hardly have failed to sail along the 
north-eastern shore of our Australia. 

J. W. Fawcett. 
(To be continued). 


HE ROYAL VAULT, — The reference for 
the following is P.R.O. C.O, 206/9, June 
15, 1827.—Adjoining to the east end of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, is a free-stone edi- 
fice, built by Henry the 7th as a burial-place 
for himself and his successors; but this 
Prince afterwards altering his purpose, be- 
gan the more noble structure at Westmin- 
ster, and this fabric remained neglected until 
Cardinal Wolsey obtained a grant of it from 
Henry 8th. 

Wolsey, with a profusion of expense un- 
known to former ages, designed and begun a 
most sumptuous monument for himself from 
whence this building obtained the name of 
Wolsey’s tomb-house. This monument was 
so magnificently built, that Lord Bacon, in 
his life of Henry 8th, says it far exceeded 
that of Henry 7th, in Westminster Abbey ; 
and at the time of the Cardinal’s disgrace, 
the tomb was so far executed that Banedetto, 
a statuary of Florence, received 4,259 ducats 
for what he had already done, and £380 13s. 
sterling, had been paid for gilding only half 
of this sumptuous monument. 

The Cardinal dying soon after his retire- 
ment from Court, was privately buried in 
one of the Abbey Chapels at Leicester, and 
the monument remained unfinished. In 1646 
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it became the plunder of the rebels, and the 
statues and the figures of gilt copper, of 
exquisite workmanship, made for the orna- 
ment of the tomb, were sold to carry on the 
rebellion. King James the Second converted 
this building into a Popish Chapel, and 
Mass was publicly performed here. The 
ceiling was executed by Verrio, who is 
allowed to have here excelled his other per- 
formances. The walls were finely ornamen- 
ted and painted; but it remained entirely 

neglected ever since the reign of James the 
Second, and made a most ruinous appear- 
ance till the summer of the year 1800, when 
His late Majesty ordered the windows and 
other external parts to be repaired. What- 
ever may have been His Majesty’s intention 
at that time, nothing further was carried 
inta execution till 1810, when it was deter- 

mined to construct within its walls a Royal 
Dormitory. 

The workmen employed for removing the 
earth for this purpose, discovered two coffins 
in a stone recess about ‘three feet below the 
surface ; one containing the remains of Eliza- 
beth Wydiville, Queen of Edward IV; the 
other those of George the third, son of the 
From hence it is 
evident that the former conjectures concern- 
ing the remains of Elizabeth Wydiville being 
deposited in the tomb of Edward the Fourth 
are erroneous. 

The Dormitory. 

An excavation was formed in the dry 
rock of chalk, of the whole length and 
width of the building, to the depth of 15 
feet from the surface; in ‘this the sepulchre 
is constructed. The dimensions of the tomb 
are said to be 70 feet in length, 28 ins. 
width, and 14 ins, depth. 

The receptacles for bodies on the side o 
the tomb are formed by massive gothic = 
umns of an octagon shape, supporting a 
range of four shelves, each of which, in 
the space between the columns, will contain 
two bodies, the whole range of each side 
admitting 32 bodies; at the east end are five 
niches for the reception of as many coffins. 
In the middle, 12 low tombs are erected for 
the sovereigns. The sepulchre thus contains 
room for 81 bodies. The columns are of fine 
Bath stone, and the shelves of Yorkshire 
stone, A subterraneous passage is formed 
from the vault under the choir of St. 
George’s Chapel, in which an aperture is 
made, near the ascent to the altar, for the 
bodies to descend. From the columns spring 
a vaulted roof over the tomb. In front of 
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the east end, in which the five niches are 
situated, and enclosing the compartments 


within one of the massive gothic columns, | 


at each side is placed a railing, within which 
the remains of the late King’s family are 


to be deposited. 
E. H. FarrBroruer. 


ACKWAYS, TRACKWAYS AND PATH- 
WAYS.—Sir John Fortescue, in his arti- 


| Readers’ Queries. 





‘THE CRYPT OF YORK MINSTER.—Can 
| any correspondent kindly give me any 
| references to the Crypt of York Minster, giv- 
|ing any details besides those recorded by Mr. 
Browne in his book dated 1847. 

GEORGE AUSTEN. 
Chancellor of York Minster. 


cle in Blackwood’s Magazine, referred to at | 


clx. 397, says something as to old pack-roads 


in North Devon, ‘‘ a great many new roads | 


had been made in the ’forties, but in not 
afew quarters the old pack-road still formed 
the only means of communication ’’; and in 
one case he mentions that this was as steep 
as 1 in 4. ‘‘ But the old packhorse cared 
nothing for gradients, sound ground under 
his feet was the important thing, and bare 
rock suited him excellently.”’ 

He explains how it was the horse made 
zigzags in descending a hill, and so there 
came into existence those 
corkscrew turns.”’ 

There were a few old bridges at some of 
the larger streams wide enough only for a 
pack train, 

Some of these ‘‘ Devil’s Bridges,’’ if we 
may so call them, are still in existence. A 
photo of one is to be seen in The Railway 
Magazine of July, 1898, p. 11, as those in 
being — the celebrated Pontypridd one-span 
bridge over the Taff (S. Wales), with the 
newer bridge alongside. 

The whole subject of early 


‘ 


‘ways”’ is of 


great interest, and needs exploring and writ- 


ing up. 


H.W. U. 
READER OF THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 


—‘ Our Gracious King: We present you 
with this Book, the most valuable thing this 
world affords. Hear the words of this Book; 
they are able to make you wise and happy 
in this world—Nay, wise unto Salvation.’’ 
Thus spoke the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Aug. 9, 1902, when handing a Bible to King 
Edward VII at his coronation. Although 
not a divine, I feel qualified to commend the 
counsel, having, during the past fifty-seven 
years, read with increasing interest, the en- 


tire Old Testament fifty-seven times, and the | 
New Testament one hundred and fourteen | 
Should any of your readers desire a | 


times. 
copy of my plan I will freely forward one. 

Frank G. JANNAWAY. 
99, Stockwell Park Road, S.W.9. 


““curious double | 


|(,OVERPIN. — In the verdict of a jury, 

dated 14 Jan. 17 James I (1620) returned 
at Milton, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
under a commission to enquire into the 
|affairs of the Grammar School at Clitheroe, 
|the following passage occurs :— 

And the Jurors doe saie that whereas some 
complainte hath bene of the Scholemaister of 
the said Schoole for beatinge of a boy, they 
finde that the said boye did dance in time of 
divine service in the church and did playe at 
coverpin, and therefore the said master not 
culpable. 

What kind of a game was coverpin? 

Wm. SetF-WEEKS. 


Westwood, Clitheroe. 


ADY ISOFENE.—Who was this? In one 
of his books for boys and girls, Dr. Alex- 
|ander Macleod tells a beautiful story of Iso- 
'fene, the daughter of one nobleman, and 
the widow of another. A forest, and the 
wolves in it which used to devour the child- 
/ren in the neighbouring town, were providen- 
| tially destroyed by fire. When and where did 
this lady live? 
Ernest HamMppen-Cook. 
Cambridge. 


LAZIERS’ ARMS.—Can anyone tell me 
of any instances of these arms in a 
church or other ancient building? I am 
aware of those of the York and Durham 
guilds which are very similar to those of 
the Glaziers’ Company. In the east window 
|of the south or Horne Chapel in the church 
here are eight little flags with the crossed 
grozing-irons and glazier’s pins in the angles. 
They occupy the corners of some fragments of 
fifteenth century glass, the sole remains of 
seven painted windows which existed down 
to 1704. They look as if they might be the 
\trade mark of the maker of the window. 
F, Wittram Cock. 
Appledore, Ashford, Kent. 


| WERSHAM LE HATCH, KENT.—Is there 
| any engraving of the Elizabethan house 
iwhich was pulled down in 1767? I have 








. . 
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searched all the usual sources but have 
drawn blank. Possibly there may be a 
drawing, ink or pencil. One is often re- 
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warded by such a bit of luck, as I was some ' 


years back, when I discovered a pen sketch 
of old Lewisham Church. My old friend 
Leland Duncan, the historian of the parish, 
had searched in vain all his life and had 
only got a sketch of the tower of the church. 
Less than a year after his lamented death, 
I found the drawing in a bundle of other 
Kent items. It has been reproduced by the 
local Antiquarian Society and the originals 
safely housed in the vestry of the parish 
church. 
F, Wit1i1am Cock. 

TANISLAS PONIATOWSKI IN LON- 
W PON. — In, or about, the year 1754, 
Stanislas Poniatowski, the last King of 
Poland, visited London. I know Horace 
Walpole’s amusing story of his visit to the 
Duchess of Gordon. Is there any other 
authority on his visit ? 

J. M. Butrocu. 


(THE BLUE LETTER. — In Wassermann’s 
4 ‘Etzel Andergast,’ at p. 139, one of the 
characters makes mention of getting ‘‘ The 
blue letter’? (den blauen Brief) as a term 
for dismissal. To what exactly does this 
expression refer? 


HF. 


\ JEIRD AFRICA.—I have read somewhere 

(I believe it is in ‘ Etzel Andergast ’) 
that the strangeness of Africa has _ been 
accounted for on the supposition that a 
meteor has been incorporated in the earth 
in that region. With whom did this idea 
originate? Has it ever been seriously enter- 
tained ? I should like references to some 
further account of it. 

HF. 


ORD HALLIFAX’S CANAL. — At ante 

p. 92 (s. v. ‘ Two Hundred Years Ago’) 

an accident is described which took place 

in 1730 in Bushey Park, through the action 

of a swan on Lord Hallifax’s Canal. What 

was this canal, and the date of its construc- | 
tion, and of its termination ? 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


Missions IN CHINA IN 1730. — In the 

account of the earthquake at Pekin | 
(Pequin) on Sept. 30, 1730 (see ante p. 92 | 
s.v, ‘Two Hundred Years Ago’) it is stated | 
that the fine church of the Portuguese Jesuits 
and that of the French Jesuits were almost | 


| desunt. 
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quite demolished, and likewise the Convent 
of the Franciscans. When were these re- 
ligious establishments first set up? 


J. LANDFEAR Lucas, 


JELLAS.—A recent drowning accident at 
Perranporth has revealed at the inquest 
that on the Cornish coast holes or depres- 
sions in the sand under water are called 
““vellas.”? What is the origin of this word? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
j ARTIAL: INDEX EXPURGATORIUS. 
—That most accomplished of biblio- 
graphers in his own special field, the late 
Henry Spencer Ashbee (1834-1900), in his 
unparalleled work, Index Librorum Prohibi- 
forum, 1877 (privately printed under the 
pseudonym of Pisanus Fraxi), gives an excel- 
lent and sympathetic notice of another pri- 
vately printed and scholarly work almost as 
scarce as his own, viz., ‘ The Index Expurga- 
torius of Martial,’ concluding with the 
words :— 

This very excellent work - the joint pro- 
duction of four friends, three of whom had at 
the time just left Oxford Although they 
have only reason to be proud of their labours, 
[ am nevertheless not at liberty to divulge the 
authors’ names, 

As fifty-four years have elapsed since these 
words were written, and sixty-three years 
since this work on Martial was printed in 
1868 in an edition of only 180 copies all 
told, could not the veil of secrecy employed 


by these scholars, and respected by Mr. 
Ashbee, now be lifted and palman qui 
meruit ferat:—Who were they? 


Ruyopon. 


VOLTAIRE : BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Can 
anyone say what is the real first edi- 
tion of ‘La Pucelle’? Brunet, in the Sup- 
plement (vol. ii., 1880) to his ‘Manuel du 
Libraire,’ has the following note at p. 928, 
modifying his statement in the earlier work: 
“La P...dO.. . [Pucelle d’Orléans] 
poéme divisé en quinze livres. S. 1. n. d. in 
12. Edition non décrite ; elle se compose d’un 
faux titre et de 161 pp.; le xve chant finit 
par 3 lignes de points et les mots: Coetera 
L’édition de Louvain qui jusqu’ici 
a passé pour la premiere, a le méme content, 
le méme nombre de pp., & la fin les mémes 
points, et les mémes Mots: Coetera desunt. 
L’une des deux est la premiére.”’ 
Quite so, but has any later search or 
bibliographical discovery been able to deter- 
mine which of these two copies is the first 
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edition of this Sasacsaatie work? I have one 
of these copies and should like to place it. 

I should be glad of assistance in identify- 
ing, also, the following copy—Brunet does 
not help :— 

La Pucette D’OrLEaNS, Poéme, Suivie du 
Temple du Gout, § M.pcctxxv. Préface de 
Don Apuleius Risorius, Benedictin (6 pp.) 
20 (should be 21) finely engraved plates 
unsigned (? Gravelot) all pages within orna- 
mental borders. Notes following each of the 
21 ‘‘ Chants.”” The “ etc.’’ of the Temple 
du Gout consist of ‘‘ Notes,’’ ‘‘ Lettre a M. 
Dee: .i6 oe° ‘‘ Principales Variantes,’ 
Autres Variantes tirées de 1l’Rdition de 
1733’ and ‘* Autres variantes tirées de l’ Edi 
tion de 1745—Tables des Piéces.’’ There is 
mispagination, p. 401 following 384, 8vo., 
420 pp., excluding title page. No_half- 
title. The absence of any place of publica- 
tion is interesting. Was this a Geneva or a 
London edition? Collation A-I4, K-T4, 
VXYZ4, Aa-Cce4, Dd2. 

RuHopon. 


(NIGHTHOOD IN THE FIFTEEN 

CENTURY.—Was knighthood heredit- 
ary or not in the Holy Roman Empire in 
the later half of the fifteenth century ? 


WALERAN. 


NGLISH RIVERS: BOOKS WANTED. 
—I should be much obliged to any reader 
of ‘N. and @.’ who would help me, with in- 
formation or suggestions, to obtain, if such 
exists, a book giving full descriptions of all 
English rivers, with their tributaries , mile- 
age from point to point, ferries, bridges, 
locks, navigation possibilities, the tidal 
points of estuaries, towing-paths, character 
of country traversed, rate of current where 
possible, and so. 

I have a Bradshaw's ‘Canals and Navig- 
able Rivers’ of 1904: but it is too restricted 
in scope, and does not give all I want, e.g. 
only fifteen miles of the Ww ye’s a hundred and 
thirty are dealt with. ‘ Ouse’s Silent Tide ’ 
(Sidney Press, Bedford, 1921), is exhaustive 
but on a hopelessly large scale (225 large 
pages). 

An ‘ Oarsman’s and Angler’s Map of the 
River Thames’ (publ. J. Reynolds, 174, 
Strand, n.d.) is admirable, but stops at 
London Bridge. Is there anything like this 
last for other rivers ? 

S. 


YURSERY RHYMES: LITERATURE 
WANTED.—Is any book extant treating 
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the subject of English (British) ee 
Rhymes seriously—giving all the variant 
readings, comments on date,venue, supposed 
historical or political allusions (though I 
confess I have little faith in these last) ? 
I have a few collections, but all ‘‘ popular,” 
unauthoritative and irresponsible. 
S. 


. R. HAYWARD.—Author of ‘The 
Botanist’s Pocket Book ’ (ed. 1, 1872; ed. 
13, 1909). Biographical details are desired. 


J. ARDAGH. 
YLARENCE AS A TITLE.—What is the 
origin of this? 
Se MEY. 
7: H. JONES: CLASSICAL TRANS- 
LATOR. — He rendered and published 
the Eclogues of Virgil and also a selection 
of the Odes of Horace, and wrote the 
‘Legend of the Sibyl,’ 1868. Did he ever 
hold any institutional appointment? If so, 
where. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
i OSE-WINDOW. — M. Abel Hermant, in 
his ‘ Les samedis de Monsieur Lancelot,’ 
quotes a correspondent of his who first of 
all objects to the use of the term rosace 
for a rose-window, saying that rosace pro- 
perly denotes a boss, and then goes on to 
say that the proper term for such a window 
—rose—has been mistakenly derived from 
rosa, it being, in fact, a corruption of rota. 
The writer says that these windows were so 
called—roues—in the twelfth century. The 
‘OQ. E. D.’ gives a quotation from 1835 for 
‘* wheel window,’ ” and one from 1914 for 
wheel tracery. Are these to be considered 
attempts to introduce a more correct term 
than ‘‘ rose window ’’? Could Mr. KNowLes 
or any other learned contributor quote in- 
stances from English sources for or against 
the interpret ation of “ rose”? as a corrup- 
tion of rota. Littré, it appears, accepted 
the rosa derivation. 
PEREGRINUS. 
UTHOR WANTED.—Where do the follow- 
ing lines occur? 
“Red glared the beacon on Pownell, 
On Skiddaw there were three, 
The bugle-call o’er moor and _fen 
Was heard continually.’ 
Can Pownell be identified? 
direct. 


Please reply 


J. Swirt. 
Public Library, 
Worcester. 








Replies. 
JACOBUS POCHETIUS AND HIS 
‘APOLLINIS SPIRITUALIS 
ORACULUM.’ 

(clx, 130). 


AS unanswered queries are not ‘‘ to the use 
** of edifying,’ perhaps I may be allowed to 
answer my own query. This I am able to 
do, having since the date of the lat- 
ter, fortunately obtained Hilton’s monu- 
mental book on Chronograms, 1882 and 
1885. The reference to Pochet is in the 
Continuation Volume (1885) and, from the 
fact that the copy of ‘ Apollinis’ which I 
have, bears the name of Hilton on the 
title-page, I have reason to believe that it is 
the very copy which he himself procured, 
as he states in a footnote on p, 502 of his 
‘Chronograms Continued,’ at Frankfort, 
and from which he has_ reproduced his 
chronogrammatic matter. Hilton states that, 
in addition to the 1651 Brussels work, which 
[ have, Pochet produced ‘‘ more than one 
addition to chronogrammatic literature.’’ At 
p. 502 he deals with one work, of which he 
states he had never seen an original copy, 
which contains a large collection of chrono- 
zrams and chronogrammatic acrostics on the 
words of the Angelic Salutation and the Im- 
maculate Conception of the B.V.M., and is 
mentioned by Alva y Astorga as having been 
printed at Frankfort in 1658. As, how- 
ever, a large number of the acrostic-chrono- 
grams produce 1663, Astorga must, it would 
seem, be referring to a later edition of the 
1651 work. 

Hilton also records ‘‘a curious book in 
the library of the Rev. Walter Begley, 
bearing the title Apollo Spiritualis,”’ being a 
collection of Latin hymns and _ devotional 
poems, with 238 chronograms and about 200 
anagrams. This was by Pochet, and was 
printed at Liége in 1671. 

Of Pochet, personally, Hilton unfortu- 
nately gives no particulars and, apparently, 
very little is known about him. All the in- 
formation that my query elicited was an in- 
timation from a bibliographer at Amsterdam 
that in no bibliographical dictionary could 
he find much else than the date of his birth 
at Mons in 1600, and in Ziichers Gelehrten 
Lexicon this author is only noted as having | 
published in 1658 a book at the Hague, | 


’ 
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ealled ‘‘ Apollinis Spiritualis Oraculum 
Deliberationibus pro pace publica, in Con- 
gregatione Francofurti.”” He could find 
nothing more in the Old Library in Leyden. 
The book he mentions is presumably a Dutch 
version of the one alluded to by Hilton. 


H. Kenpra Baker. 
[NSCRIPTION AT BARKSTON (clxi. 8 
123). — As a possible completion of the 
line I would suggest 

LEX ET NATVRA XPS SIMVL ET CREATVRA 
and compare the beginning of No. 55, by 
Adam of St. Victor, in Phillimore’s ‘ The 
Hundred Best Latin Hymns’: 

Potestate, non natura, 

Fit Creator creatura, 

Reportetur ut factura 
Factoris in gloria, 

I give this merely as a suggestion, since 
without seeing the inscription I can form no 
opinion about the letter which follows sravz, 
or the connexion between the words and the 
dial. 

There is, of course, no difficulty about the 
scansion creitura, The ‘ Thesaurus Lin- 
guae Latinae’ has thirteen examples from 
the Latin, where this a is short. Very likely 
the discovery of the source of the line would 
at once dispose of my conjecture. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


LD SONG (clxi, 13, 125).—The words be- 
long to a game played between village 
children in the Chalvington district of Sus- 
sex, thirty years ago. It may be played 
now, but the friend who told me, only lived 
there as a very young child. 

Two children stand opposite each other, 
clap their own hands together, then each 
claps his partner’s hand, first singly, then 
with both hands, then they each clap their 
own hands together saying a few syllables to 
each clap. 

Hot cross buns, hot cross buns, 

One a penny, two a penny, hot cross buns. 

Blue shoes, yellow toes, 

That’s the way the fairies goes. 

My young man is gone to France, 

To teach young ladies how to dance. 

When he comes back he’ll marry me, 

Then we’ll go to the deep blue sea. 

My Mother says I never should 

Play with the gippos in the wood. 

If I did, she would say, 

Naughty girl to run away. ' 

Your hair won’t curl, your boots won’t shine 

Naughty girl, you shan’t be mine. 


The whole is curiously disjointed, but fits 
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in with the continual clapping of hands. 
F. M. VERRALL. 
Boxmoor, 
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| mediweval legend that 


E ROYAL ARMS (clxi. 102), — These | 


supporters have been fully discussed by 
most heraldic writers such as Fox Davies, 
St. John Hope, and Boutell. Edward III 
probably first used the Lion as a supporter 
for England. Its companion was success- 
ively an antelope, a bull, a hart, a boar, 
and a dragon, until the Union with Scot- 
land when James I of England selected one 
of the two silver unicorns of Scotland. 
‘Fictitious Creatures in Art’ by John 
Vinycomb contains an exhaustive article on 
the Unicorn and its heraldic history. He 
refers to an Egyptian papyrus of the Roman 
period in the British Museum representing 


a lion and unicorn playing a game 
resembling draughts, and he also quotes 


Spenser’s' ‘ Faerie Queen’ 11. 5 as an alle- 
gorical reference to the animosity between 
the Lion (England) and the Unicorn (Scot- 
land). 

WALTER E, GAWTHORP. 


The usa of the Lion and the Unicorn in 
the royal arms is not due to any legend 
about them, although they seem to have been 
regarded as suitable companions for a long 
time, seeing that in an Egyptian papyrus of 
the Roman period there is a representation 
of the lion playing draughts with the uni- 
corn, who is clearly annoyed at the prowess 
of his antagonist. The heraldic lion soon 
became a favourite with the potentates of 
Europe, though the Head of the Holy Roman 
Empire preferred the eagle. The lion ap- 
pears on the great seal of Richard Coeur 


de Lion, and the three lions passant guard- | 


ant in pale—Napoleon and many others have 
taken them for leopards—have been retained 
ever since. The use of supporters was oftea 
considered as ornamental; bears, griffins, 
stags, wolves, wyverns, dragons, greyhounds. 
men in a savage state were all employed, and 
the Kings of England changed their sup- 
porters many times. James I of England, 


on the union of the two kingdoms, adopted | 


two different supporters—a thing more com- 


mon in England than upon the Continent. | 
He chose the lion for England and for Scot- | 


land the unicorn. 

The unicorn, one of the noblest beasts in 
medieval heraldry, symbolised virtue of 
mind and strength of body. 
his mind was of a cast so great and haughty 
that he preferred death to a state of sub- 
jection. . Moreover he was an emblem of 
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Christ as the horn of our salvation, and an 
emblem of purity as well, owing to the 
only a virgin could 
tame his excessive fterceness. His one horn 
signifies the Gospel of Truth. 

In the northern kingdom the unicorn ap- 
peared as a supporter in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in the reign of James I, who married 
Jane Beaufort, whose family had taken the 
unicorn for heraldic purposes. From that 
time onwards its use was never given up, 
and two unicorns became the supporters of 
the royal arms. When James VI inherited 
the throne of England and the royal arms 
had to be designed anew, the Red Dragon 
of Wales was dropt, and a Scotch unicorn 
faced the English lion or leopard. In Eng- 
land the unicorn was placed on the left, in 
Scotland on the right, and it wore a crown 
which was suppressed in the Hanoverian 
period, Scotland showed great reluctance to 
sanction any change in the position of the 
unicorn, and even now sometimes fails to con- 
form to the English practice. Spenser is 
alluding to the ancient and perhaps inextin- 
guishable rivalry of the two nations when he 
writes : 

Like as a lyon,whose imperiall powre 
A proud rebellious unicorne defies, 
in the second book of the ‘ Faerie Queene.’ 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


“ REMITTANCE MAN ”’ (clxi. 101).—A 
person with an unedifying or ambiguous 
past, living out of England, generally in 
one of her Colonizs, who receives regular 
payments from people at home, usually re- 
latives, so long and so long only, as the 
recipient remains out of England and de- 
sists from giving further trouble or anxiety 
to those on whose bounty he lives in whole 
or in part. 
Jo. EF. de €. 
This is the name given in America to a 
waster sent abroad, to sink or swim, with 
an allowance from home. Without the 
same incentive to work, he is a subsidised 
rival of the penniless. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


RASS TACKS (clx. 296, 393, 447, 463; 
clxi, 17, 105, 123). — I have followed 


| this discussion with great interest, but feel 


’Tis said that | 


sure no one has yet solved the problem. 
‘*Get down to brass tacks’? or ‘‘ Come 
to brass tacks ’’ are the forms used in my 
hearing in Surrey fifty years ago. (It is 
obvious that ‘‘ tin-tacks ’’ is only a humorous 
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‘* improvement ’’). 

May I suggest an idea that has always 
been in my mind: viz., that the reference 


who opens his 
‘cabbages and 


is to a commercial traveller, 
bag and talks genially of 

kings’? et omnibus rebus, and at last gets 
to his actual business with the words: ‘‘ But 
to come down to brass tacks: I have a new 
kind here, ete.”’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


IALECT WORD, STITE: TITE (clxi. 
65, 106). KE. G. B. has now imported 
into this discussion the ‘‘ corrected ’’ form 
“* tate.” 
Can he tell me the origin of the name 
Tite Hill at Egham in Surrey? It is men- 
tioned once by name in Turner’s. mono- 


graph of Egham, but not explained. I 
have worried over it almost all my life and 
no one can tell me, though I have lived 
for twenty years in that parish. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
HENRY WATERHOUSE (celxi. 101).— 
Your querist J. W. F. has mixed up the 
officers of the Sirius. 
1787-1790 Sirius, 
rate. 
Commodore 


36, (mounting 44) Sth 
Arthur Phillip and Captain 
John Hunter (posted 15 Dec., 1786)—entered 
Port Jackson 26 Jan., 1788. The Commo- 
dore was to become Governor of New South 
Wales. The Sirius was wrecked at Norfolk 
Island in 1790. 

Henry Waterhouse was 5th Lieutenant of 
Bellerophon on the glorious 1 June, 1794, and 
was promoted to Commander later in the 
year and raised to post rank 25 Oct., 1800. 
His sister Elizabeth married Surgeon George 
Bass circa 1799-1800. His name is shewn 
unattached in 1803 Steel’s N. L. and in the 


Admiralty Office List of Officers, dated 1 
July, 1804. He is not shewn in my next 
list, 1813. Intermediate Navy Lists can be 


seen at the British Museum Library. 
Joun A. Rupert-JonNeEs. 


MA TTHEW  FLINDERS: SAMUEL 
WARD FLINDERS (celx. 453 ; elxi. 
104). — In the Admiralty Office List of 


Officers dated 1 July, 1804: Samuel Ward 
Flinders, Lieutenant (to date) 6 March, 
1801 and again John Samuel Ward Flind- 
ers, Lieutenant (alphabetical list) to date 6 
March, 1801. Steel’s Navy Lists of Septem- 
ber, 1802 and April, 1803, as 50th and 49th 
Lieutenant, include his name under 1801 
list of Lieutenants. 


Steel’s Navy Lists 1813 and 1814, and also © 
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Navy Lists, September, 1814 to 
20 Dec., 1834, show him as_ Lieutenant 
Samuel Ward Flinders, date of commission 
1801) nat. 1782, obiit 1842, m, 
had been docked three years’ seniority per- 
haps for loss of the Porpoise in 1803 (see 


first reference). He had sailed as 2p 
Lieutenant of Investigator on 2 July, 1801, 
and there was no other lieutenant named 


Flinders at this period. I have a note which 
reads ‘‘ Samuel Ward Flinders Lieut. R.N. 
(6 March, 1801) nat. 1782, obiit 1842, m 
2 «Jeft children.’’ His name dog 
not appear in Obituary, March, 1836, Navy 
List, which list includes all official deaths 
since 20 Dec., 1835. The latest date I am 
able to find him in my Navy Lists is 20 
Dec. 1834. His father’s elder brother was 
Lieutenant John Flinders, Nat. 1766, Obiit 
12 Aug., 1793. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jonss, 
Hydrographical Survey, Southampton, 


Rage IGAC a SERMONS —§ (clx. 460; elxi, 

50, 89). — TI think pro- 
vision pe sermons by will must have 
been fairly common. Like endowed lecture. 


ships it secured something more interesting 
than reading of one of the homilies. 

_ A yearly rentcharge of £4 was bequeathed 
in 1683 by Lady Rand to the minister of 

Sarton-on-Humber for ever, for which sh 
willed that he should preach a sermon on 
St. John’s Day in Christmas. 

A yearly rentcharge of ten shillings was 
bequeathed in 1728 by William Gildas the 
lay-rector, payable out of the parsonage, to 
the Vicar of Barton for ever, for a sermon 
on Good Friday. 

In 1778 Elizabeth Willan left ten shillings 
to the minister of Barton every year and a 
shilling to the clerk for a sermon every Ash 
Wedne sday, but after about forty years the 
capital was lost through failure of a local 
bank. 


WwW. #Y. 


Under the Shortbridge (?) Trust the 
church of St. Nicholas at Great Book 
ham, Surrey, receives a pound per annum 
for a sermon to ‘be preached on Jan. 
13 in commemoration of the death of King 
Charles I. A service is still held on that 
day, though the sermon may not always bk 
preached on ordinary week-days. 

Watter FE. GAWTHORP. 

11, Tufton Street, S.W.1. 


RICHARD AMERYK (clx. 426, 461). - 
May not this be an example of the same 
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dass of name as A’Becket? I suppose other 
xamples might be met with. In 1268 Rich- 
ad A’Dinot founded a chantry of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury in St. Mary’s Church 
at Barton-on-Humber. 
W. EL OV. 

LUE BEADS  (clx. 206, 248, 304).—The 
’ following seems worth quoting in explan- 
ition of the use of blue beads. I have seen 
jue beads on animals and motor cars in 
western Turkey; the bead necklaces worn by 
mules and other animals in Greece, however, 


» are commonly parti-coloured. 


[tis accepted as an undisputed axiom in the 

greater part of the Middle Hast and in the 
Mediterranean coast-lands that the Lvil Lye 
isan ever-present danger to honest folk and 
their belongings, and that that eye is usually 
blue. 

It is a simple precaution of the same type 
of curative magic as that which prescribes a 
hair of the dog responsible for the bite as a 
cure for that bite, to use blue as a prophylac- 
tic against the malevolent blue eye; conse- 
quently blue beads trom time immemorial 
have been worn by babies, wives, donkeys, 
camels and other valuable possessions, and are 
now frequently to be seen round the radiator- 
caps of the motor-cars which are supplanting 
the time-honoured beasts of burden. 

Sir Wallis also points out that ‘“‘ Maltese 
boatmen, unusually devout Christians as a 
rule, like to paint eyes upon their ghdaisas.”’ 
(Review in The Times Lit. Supplement, 
2July, 1931, of ‘ Amulets and Superstitions,’ 
by Sir Wallis Budge). 

G. S. G. 
Ne MICHAEL AT PLEA (celxi, 13, 52).— 

There was a church in Lincoln, before 
the Reformation, known as St. Peter ad 
Placita, or ‘‘ at Pleas,’’ from the time of the 
tity pleadings or placita being removed from 
esewhere to be carried on at the Guildhall 
it the Stonebow close by. 

G. &. G. 

HE CHRISTIAN NAME VERA (clsi. 

50, 88, 106).—This name is used at the 
present day as short for Veronica. I have 
met several cases, 

G: 3S. G. 

\URSERY RHYMES: ‘JACK AND 
*" JILL’ (clxi, 28, 70), — The most: prob- 
able origin of ‘ Jack and Jill’ is that, in 


some parts of the country, the downs par- | 


ticularly, and where there were no springs, 
and before water-pipes were laid on, farms 
in the hollows had to depend on ponds for 
their water supply. When these failed, 
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| as they sometimes did in times of drought, 


it was not an uncommon sight to see the in- 
habitants going uphill for water. High up 
on the hills, in various parts of the country, 
are to be found ponds. Some call them dew 
ponds, but a more correct title is mist pond. 
These ponds contain the purest water, which 
is available when all other sources have 
failed. 
ALBERT WADE. 


OHN BASKERVILLE’S CORRESPOND- 

ENCE (clxi. 84, 125).—In vol. xviii. of 
the Transactions of the Birmingham 
Archaeological Society there is a paper by 
Talbot Baines Reed on John Baskerville 
and a reproduction of the engraved slate, 
now in the possession of the City of Bir- 
mingham Library, by which he advertised 
himself as a writing-master and an engraver 
of gravestones. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Erdington. 


JIOGRAPHICAL DETAILS WANTED 
(clxi. 102).—3. According to notes in 
‘Lyric Gems of Scotland’ Jean Elliot was 
born in 1727 and died at Mount Teviot in 
Roxburgshire, March, 1805. 
8. Isabel Pagan, a native of New Cum- 
nock in Ayrshire was born about 1741—died 
Nov. 3, 1821. 


59, Sutton Road, 


Muriet HaAmitton-Scort. 


1. Isaac Bickerstaffe, the dramatist, was 
born in Ireland, 1735, and died on the Con- 
tinent, in 1812. 

3. Jean Elliot, authoress of one of the 
three exquisite lyrics known in Scottish song 
by the name of ‘ The Flowers of the Forest,’ 
was the second daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, 2nd Baronet of Minto. Her song 
is the one beginning :— 

= I’ve heard them lilting, at the ewe-milk- 

ing. 

She was born in 1727, and died at Mount 
Teviot in Roxburghshire, the seat of her 
brother, Admiral Elliot, on 29 March, 1805. 
This accomplished lady never married. It is 
stated that she composed the song in a car- 
riage with her brother, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
after a conversation about the battle of 
Flodden, and a bet that she could not make a 
ballad on the subject. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 
\ ILLIAM, CASLON’S CORRESPOND- 


ENCE (clxi. 102). This eminent type- 
founder was born at Cradley in 1692. He 
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served his apprenticeship to an engraver of | 


ornaments on gun-barrels, and afterwards 
followed this trade in the neighbourhood of 
the Minories, 
£500, Caslon set up in business in a small 
way in Helmet Row, Old Street. He soon 
acquired opulence and fame, and was put 
into the Commission of the Peace for the 
county of Middlesex. Towards the latter 
part of his life his eldest son, likewise named 
William, being in partnership with him, 


he retired, in a great measure, from an 
active participation in business. His last 
residence was at Bethnal Green, where he 


died, 23 Jan., 
terred in the churchyard of St. 
which parish all his different 
situated. 
I can find no reference to 
respondence. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F 


Luke, in 
foundries were 


Caslon’s cor- 


S.A. (SCOT. ). 
“HEAD HOUSE”? (clx. 224, 263). 
* History ot} Northumberland,” vol. 
Hexhamshire: Part ii, by John ‘Crawford 
Hodgson (1897) in the account of the Bar- 
rasford Township, it is stated that in a 
survey made about 1586 are mentioned the 
names of tenants, twenty-one in number, 
who amongst them held nineteen and three- 
quarters husbandlands, seventeen messuages, 
six cottages, seven gardens, twenty crofts, 
one close, and two tofts. The survey states 
that the ‘‘ head house ’’ was held by John 
Heron, together with half a husbandland, at 
an annual rent of 5s. 


— In 


H. Askew. 


THE WOODFORDE DIARY: 

WEATHER- BREE DER” (clx. 413; 
clxi, 105).—The term ‘‘ weather-breeder ’’ is 
one in frequent use in this district (Mid 
Durham) and is always used when a long 
spell of fine weather is experienced, as con- 
veying the belief that bad weather will foi- 
low. 
ever during the past weeks or so, when the 
prevailing condition of the weather has been 
so unsettled. 

H. ASKEW. 


PAYMENTS MADE IN CHURCH (clx. 

516, 354, 389, 411). — On the general 
question of payments made in Church, the 
following extract from the ‘ History and An- 
tiquities of the Parish of Hemingbrough in 
the County of York,’ by Thomas Burton, 
Esq., edited and enlarged by James Raine, 
M.A., D.C.L., Canon of York (1888) may be 
read with interest. 
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Aided by Bowyer, who lent him | 


1766. His remains were in- | 


I have heard it more frequently than | 


After saying that there | 


Avaust 22, 1931, 





are two interesting objects in the panin 
one of which is a credence table, the narra- 
tive goes on thus— 

The second object is an example of a corpse 
in its winding-sheet; very crudely carved, 
and similar to others which may be seen in 
various churches in the country. They were 
not monumental, but intended for the pay- 
ment of money and to give solemnity and 
security to oaths and promissory y engagements. 
Originally there was a slab over these figures 


upon which the money was paid. ‘ As I ai, 
| so shall you be,” was the message of ‘the 
figure to the oath-taker —a solemn warning 
| against false swearing and fraud. Haxey’s 
tomb [see elx. 411] in York Minster served 


the same purpose, and was a famous place for 
payments. In the nave of Ripon Minster 
there is a stone table, at the end of which 
is sculptured the lion and the disobedient 
prophet—an equally solemn warning, expressed 
in a different way. There is a similar stone 
at Howden, and in many other places, 


H. Askew. 


(clxa, 108);..— 1 Bins 

is far older than Newman. I be- 
is a fourteenth century prayer, but 
not sure. It should read as follows:— 


*“Q Lord support us all the day long of 
this troubleous life until the Shades lengthen 
and the evening comes, and the buisy World 
is hushed, the fever of Life is over, and our 
work done. Then Lord, in Thy great Mercy, 
grant us safe lodgeing, . . a holy rest. .. 
and peace at the last through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 


— WANTED 
prayer 

lieve it 
I am 


Harry K. Henson. 
1. A. S. will find what he wants in New- 

man’s ‘Sermon for Septuagesima’ (‘Sermons 

bearing on the Subjects of the Day’ ed. 1869, pp. 


11, 12). 
H. F. 


Ambrose Lee, Clarenceux Herald, at his 
derth in 1927, was intensely concerned to throw 
light on what he styled “ A Literary Masquer- 
ade.” I had correspondence with him and 
he sent me copies of a sheet he had _ printed 
entitled ‘The Great Clerical Hoax Explained,’ 
giving correspondence, etc., reprinted from 
The Times, the Sunday Times and the Daily 
Mail in the years 1923, 1924 and 1925. He 


STEWART. 


| proved that the words quoted form the clos- 


ing passage of a sermon preached by Cardinal 


| Newman as Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford, and 
| first published in 1843. Mr. Lee had. the first 


edition by him, and gave its title as: 
Bearing on Subjects of the Day.’ Sermon xx, 
‘Wisdom and Innocence,’ p. 347. The petition 
was printed as a prayer and styled of the six- 
teenth century and used on ‘several public 
occasions. Gurney Benham pointed out 
that the language is not of the sixteenth cen- 
tury nor of a prayer, but is characteristic of 


* Sermons 


| Newman’s style. 


F. P. Leysurn-YARKER. 
Cambridge. 
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Timperley of Hintlesham. By Sir Gerald H. | 
Ryan and Lilian J. Redstone. (Methuen. | 
8s. 6d. net.). 

INTLESHAM is a parish half way be- | 

tween Ipswich and Hadleigh on the road 
from Ipswich to Cambridge. It contains at 
the present day from 500 to 600 inhabitants, 
and in the Park, of about 220 acres, stands | 

Hintlesham Hall. The history of the place 

goes back to the eleventh century to the lady 

Leofgifu, whose will is still extant. Stigand | 

held it for some years; then the Conqueror 

tok it in hand, and he and his successors 
held it at different times or granted it away 
til in 1381 we find the manor bought by | 

John Hadley, citizen and mercer of London. 

The Timperleys connection with it begins in 

1454. when the then lord of the manor, the 

good judge Sir John Fortescue, sold it to 

John Timperley. The story of the Timper- 

leys begins with this John; and it ends with 


| disabilities. 


| sidered. 


Henry Timperley, who, in 1720, sold Hintle- | po ey’ 
the seas, giving money generously to religious 


sham Hall to Richard Powys. The family 
came to East Anglia out of the north, or 
possibly from Cheshire ; and the first of them 
appears in close association with the Mow- 
brays, Dukes of Norfolk. When Howards 


| became religious in France. 


succeed the Mowbrays the connection is trans- | 


ferred to them, and drawn closer too, for 
John Timperley III, grandson of John II, 
marries the ‘‘ Jockey of Norfolk’s’’ daugh- 
ter Jane. The history of the House of Nor- 
folk on into Tudor times is a chequered one | 
from many points of view. The Timperleys 

followed their patrons, and so doing, as well | 
as by advantageous marriages, rose high in | 
importance and favour. Yorkists in the | 
Wars of the Roses, their fortunes suffered 
no decline when the Tudor came in, and we | 
find John, the husband of Jane Howard, 

knighted by Henry VII on the occasion of | 
the marriage of his son Arthur with Kathar- | 
ine of Aragon. What share any Timperley | 
took in his patron’s activities against Kath- | 
arine as Henry VIII’s Queen cannot be | 
known exactly, but may well be presumed | 
since everything goes to show that the Timper- 
leys were at all times zealous servants of the 
Howards, The first chapter, which treats of 
the relations between the two families, is not 
merely interesting for the abundance of facts 
trought together, but also instructive as illus- | 
trating the position and functions, not al- | 
together of dependence and yet of adherence, | 
t an important member of the lesser gentry | 


in the entourage and under the influence of 


| a great noble as thesa developed themselves 
| in the generations when feudalism was break- 


ing, and newly broken, down. 

But the next chapter is yet more interest- 
ing. The Timperleys stood by the old reli- 
gion, They intermarried with the Hares 
and the Bedingfields, Papist families in 
which the devout tradition was strong, and 
they remained constant in their adherence 
throughout the generations in which  recu- 


| sancy meant not so much danger to life— 


though that was not absent—as heavy pecu- 
niary penalties, liability to molestation by 
informers, and all sorts of inconveniences and 
We have here a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of recusancy, 
especially as throwing light on the degree 
to which the recusancy laws were actually 
carried out and the penalties exacted. The 
Timperleys furnished no martyr, indeed, we 
find them living in prosperity and well con- 
But they were willing to make 
heavy sacrifice for their religion. They were 
active supporters of English Papists beyond 


houses. Of the Timperley women, those who 
stand out most clearly are the group, in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, who 
The most prom- 
inent of them is Elizabeth Anne, who helped 
to establish the Blue Nuns in Paris, and 
became their Abbess, The community, 
indeed, owed its start in great measure to her 
success in obtaining £500 from her brother 
Thomas Timperley, then the master of Hin- 
tlesham. 

The reader who. in a book of this kind, 
looks for portraits, anecdotes, letters, 
sketches of character, will not find much to 


| gratify him. The material with which the 


authors have had to work is almost exclu- 
sively documentary. Closer acquaintance 
with individuals has largely to be matter of 
inference from their expenditure. The 


| recusancy itself counts for much in an esti- 


mate of the family character. Two things, 


however, compensate for some inevitable 
deficiencies on the personal side. In _ the 
first place, the material, besides being of 


great historical and antiquarian interest, is 
very abundant, has been excellently selected, 
and is most ably handled and presented. In 
the second place, these pages, as writing, 
are delightfully readable. A word must be 
said of the illustrations and genealogical 
tables, and more particularly of the maps of 
Hintlesham. 
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South Yorkshire Historical Sketches: The 
Aula in Hallam; A Seneschal of Hallam- 
shire: Tickhill Castle; Owlerton Manor in 
Sheffield. By T. Walter Hall. (Shef- 
field: J. W. Northend). 

()UR correspondent Mr. T. Walter Hall con- 

tinues his studies of the local history of 

South Yorkshire, 


dealt with present, we think, more of inter- | 
est to the general reader than those he deals | 


with in the fasciculus before us. In the first 
—which gives us to start with two reproduc- 
tions of entries in Domesday Book (Laugh- 
ton; Hallam, 


and Addy had been inclined to fix it, on a 
tract of level ground, now unbuilt on, south- 
east of the Hallamshire Golf Course. 
working this out Mr. Hall discusses the senses 
of the word aula, showing that it by no 


means always denotes a palace or princely | 


court, In explaining what he would take 


Waltheof’s aula here to have been, he gives | 


us a pleasant and useful sketch of what 


probably were the conditions of life in this | 


neighbourhood in the eleventh century— 
before the Conquest. The Seneschal of Part 
II is William West, who was appointed chief 


steward of the manor of Sheffield about the | 
time when Mary Queen of Scots was at Shef- | 


field Castle under the care of his patron 
Shrewsbury. His professional work 


cluded the keeping of court-rolls; and he has 


left behind him an impressive monument of | 


his conscientious industry in the bound 


volumes of these rolls written out in his own | 


hand. About three hundred and_ fifty 


entries from his books have been selected and | 
West | 
took over these records in an unsatisfactory | 


given here, translated and abridged. 


state, and it is part of his praise that he 


succeeded in partially reconstructing much of | 
He has yet another | 


what had been lost. 
claim to the attention of the curious in his 
work ‘Symboleography,’ a much esteemed 
guide to English law, and its precedents, 
of which, in two years, a second edition, and 
a year 
quired. 
A History of Maidenhead. By J. Wesley 
Walker. (London: St. Catherine Press, 
7s. 6d.), 
HE first edition of this account of Maid- 
enhead was published in 1909. It was 


Few of the topics he has | 


Attercliffe and Sheffield)—we | 
trace the grounds upon which the site of the | 
aula of Waltheof is to be fixed, as Hunter | 


In | 


in- | 


or two later enlargement, were re- | 


well received, and it stimulated readers to 
send the author a good deal of additional 
material from private sources. Something 
more has also been accumulated from public 
' records, and this new information has now 
been incorporated with the former book to 
make a new edition. It will be remembered 
| that the Bear at Maidenhead is the scene of 
| the story of the encounter between James J 
and the Vicar of Bray. Mr. Walker has 
several other pleasant stories to relate, besides 
the history of the town as documents present 
it. He sets himself not only to tell the true 
history but to explode the false, and Maid- 
enhead seems to have gathered an unusual 
number of all too slightly grounded legends, 
| Perhaps, however, the first edition of the 
| book has given these their quietus. 


Horace Buieacktey, — To your obituary 
notice of the late Horace BLeacktey (see 
ante p. 108) may I add that he will perhaps 
be best remembered by his scholarly ‘ Life 
| of John Wilkes ’—a monument of research 
and accuracy? In almost every series of 
“N. and Q.’ have appeared questions and 
answers concerning this stormy petrel of the 
| eighteenth century than which there could 
be no better testimony to the interest Wilkes 
| still arouses. In the Second Series the late 
CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE gave us the 
| considered result of his researches and views 
| on certain activities of Wilkes; in the 
Eleventh Series Mr, Ertc R. Watson dis- 
cussed these minutely in the light of later 
finds: the question at issue is still perhaps 
| controversial. Mr. BuieackLtey sums all 
these and other contributions up in_ his 
‘Life’ quoting them in extenso, rendering 
them available for all and sundry. Several 
monographs or studies of Wilkes, notably 
that by his successor in office, the late Wil- 
liam Purdie Treloar, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don have appeared of late years, but in 
depth of scholarship, exacting research, 
judicial conclusion and brilliant resumé Mr. 
BLEACKLEY stands alone, his ‘ Life of John 
| Wilkes ’ is the last word on that ever green 
subject. 

Raopon. 


| 
| Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
| charge. Contributors are requested always to 
| give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
| publication. 
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